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chooses his own altar ; the sect pro- 
vides for its own pastor ; and from 
independent congregations, connect- 
ed by no discipline, nor cherished by 
the partial support of the state, an 
harmonious moderation is the uni- 
versal result. 

To the Proprietors of tit Belfast Magazine, 

ON RICE AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD 
FOR THE POOH. 

AS considerable fears have been 
entertained of a scarcity of pro- 
visions this year ; I am induced to 
recommend to benevolent persons 
who have the management of soup 
shops, &c. to prepare rice-meat as 
a palatable and wholesome article of 
food for the poor. It is made by 
putting any quantity, say one pound 
of rice into four quarts of boiling 
water ; set it on a slow fire to 
stew, until all the water is absorbed. 
When it is cold, it will be solid, and 
may be wanned with a little milk 
and treacle ; or salt and a small slice 
of bacon ; or with onions and a lit- 
tle pepper; or with red or white her- 
rings. Perhaps a considerable saving 
could be made in the preparation of 
this article of food, if it were baked 
in a baker's oven, after the bread 
had been taken out. In Liverpool 
rice-meat has been distributed to 
the poor with advantage ; in some 
jnstnnces the demand for it has been 
so.. great, that a person who has 
brought a' sixpenny ticket for the 
purchase of it, could only obtain one 
quart, or one pennyworth after 
waiting a considerable time. As 
many of the poor live at a conside- 
rable distance from the rice houses, 
it has been proposed to have the rice- 
meat sent round, and measured out 
to them, as the country women sell 
milk. 

In Liverpool there are also two 
soup shops erected j one at the north, 



and the other at the south end of the 
town. In each of the houses there 
is a room for the preparation of food 
which is cooked by seam; arid the 
whole does not require more coals 
than a common parlour Are. Bach 
house can make 400 gallons of soup 
twice a day without inconvenience. 
The poor seldom prize food which 
they get gratuitously ; and giving 
them money frequently does more 
harm than good. Yet as every poor 
family know their own wants bet- 
ter than another can be supposed to 
do, the Strangers' friend society*, 
intend to open a shop in. Liverpool, 
where food of every kind will be 
sold for ready money only at a small 
profit ; and it has been recommend- 
ed to those who would, give a poof 
person money at their doors, to give 
them tickets to the soup, rice, coal, or 
other shops, as the tickets could not 
readily pass at the dram shops. 

Y. 

To tie Proprietors of the Belfast Megtnim. 

T\UQING a late tour in England, 
■*^* frequently mentioned your 
valuable magazine to such of my ao 
quaintance as were likely to pro- 
mote its circulation ; but was surpri- 
zed to find that many of them had 
never heard of it, and others who 
had, gave as a reason for not taking 
it, the difficulty of procuring it soft 
ficiently early. To these latter, I 
suggested the post office as a likely 
medium for receiving it early, but 
was told that it could not b£ sent 
thereby gratis. In the coffee-rooms, 
reading-rooms, and. newsrooms, a 
number of magazines are admitted, 
but! did not perceive yours in one 

* The word stranger as understood iff 
the strangers' friend society, signifies any 
person who i« aot entitled to parish re-, 
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instance; fbrwhkb I could not butfeel 
sorry. Will you excuse me for sug- 
gesting that if a suitable advertise. 
raent were inserteo in a few prin- 
cipal London and Provincial news- 
papers, it would greatly tend to en- 
courage the circulation of a book, 
highly calculated to promote amon^ 
the English, that acquaintance with 
Irish manners, customs, &c. which 
is so desirable, in order to do away 
prejudice. Perhaps some amonjr 
yon may have acquaintance in many 
of the principal towns, a few lines 
to whom would be sufficient to 
procure its introduction into the 
newsrooms, from which it would 
soon spread into private bouses. 

Asking your excuse for the liber- 
ty now taken, 

I am yours &c. 

E. C. 

Dublin, 16<& Nov. 1811. 

We are obliged to E. C for his 
friendly attention. We recognize the 
handwriting of a conespondtnt who has 
on some occasions kindly contributed to 
our pages. In reply to this letter we 
inform him, and all others who 
may feel interested in the information, 
that this magazine can be furnished 
through the post office to all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland without 
any additional expense to subscribers, 
as may be seen by our advert) 'stment on 
the cover. To accomplish this accom- 
modation, we sacrifce a coAsitkrable 
share of our profits, by letting the clerks 
of the road have our magazine on such 
terms, asto enable to furnish them to 
subscribers without any advance. 



T» the PnpriOart tftht Belfast Magazine. 

HPHE ode to the Poppy, pub;i- 
•*- shed in your last magazine is 
a sweet and fascinating perfor- 
mance, replete with a poetical 



character, and such as Cowley or 
Cowper might have written in their 
hours -of happiest inspiration. The 
soul of the writer iu such times, 
seems to migrate into the body of the 
work. It is this translation of the 
individual mind into the mechanism 
of verse which gives its secret and 
often unaccountable charm ; and I 
am mistaken, if, without it, any poem, 
however laboured as it were on the 
fingers, will ever make any deep or 
lasting impression, The crowd of 
poems, are, like those ephemeral in* 
sects, that receive the colour of the 
grass which surrounds them, and . in 
the same manner such poets are 
merely coloured from the images 
and bright ideas which they have 
read in various authors at diflereht 
times. They then set themselves to 
publish (alas for the public,) mere- 
ly from mistaking what is really a 
failure of memory, for a fertility of 
invention. 

The character of an author thus 
infused into his performance is cal- 
led his manner, and it is this discri- 
mination of manner which identi- 
fies the poet as it does the painter, 
and makes him know and acknow- 
ledge among ten thousand, often for 
his excellencies, not seldom tor his 
defects. The generality of poets 
possess as little of intrinsic character 
as the chameleon does of native co- 
lour. 

This Ode to the Poppy, may, like 
the Eolian Harp, be described in two 
words — "most musical — mott melan- 
choly" There is a perfume, a deli- 
cate aroma, which breathes from 
such poetry as from unseen flower?, 
and charms the sense without it be- 
ing well conceived from whence the 
sweetness is derived. In the analy- 
sis of the critic it is lost, the spirit 
escapes from his alembic. This is 
no vapid, characterless versification 
of which little can be noticed, but 
the measured discipline, the manual 



